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Spanish ambassador in England, wrote a report on the Cabot discoveries, in the course of which he remarked: "I have seen the map drawn by the discoverer, who is another Genoese like Columbus".1 He repeated the word "Genoese" twice again in the same despatch. This is good contemporary evidence, if only we can be sure that the Spaniard was making a strict use of words. He may have been. He certainly took a lively interest in the discovery. But what we cannot do is to get inside his mind and determine whether he did not use "Genoese" as a synonym for "Italian", under the influence of the association of ideas with Columbus, who was both an Italian and a Genoese. That is the sole contemporary evidence that John Cabot was a Genoese. Henry Harrisse indeed adduced a similar remark alleged to have been made at the same time by Ruy Gonzales de Puebla, the permanent Spanish ambassador then in England.2 But Dr H. P. Biggar has shown that the document supposed to have been De Puebla's despatch was not written by him, but was simply an extract made in Spain of part of De Ayala's letter already quoted.3 The two testimonies are therefore one, De Ayala's. There is, however, something more of a later date. In the early years of Elizabeth's reign, when Sebastian Cabot, well known in England, was but lately dead, a number of chroniclers described him as "an Englishman, born at Bristol, but the son of a Genoese". The spelling and phrasing vary, but the above is the substance of notices to be found in Lanquet (1559), Grafton (1569), Holinshed (1577), and Stow (1580). These notices all came from some common source and constitute one testimony.4 They could not have been drawn from De Ayala's report of 1498, for that was inaccessible to English writers. It is almost certain that they originated with Sebastian Cabot. Sebastian in his old age was fond of asserting that he was an Englishman born. The claim was false, as will be shown below; he was born a Venetian. And so we have his statement that his father was a Genoese, which may have been true, coupled always with his statement that he himself was born at Bristol, which is demonstrably false. He is obviously not a good witness. Yet this must be said, that whereas he had something to gain by
1  No. 33, De Ayala to the Spanish Sovereigns.
2  H. Harrisse, John and Sebastian Cabot, London, 1896, pp. n, 14-15.
3  See Revue Hispanique, Vol. xv (Paris, 1906), pp. 842-5.
4  Detailed references in Harrisse, op. cit. pp. 16-26. Mr Harrisse was inclined to except Stow from the statement that they were of common origin, because Stow worked from a document in his exclusive possession. I cannot agree. Stow, like all others of his time, interpolated external information into his paraphrases of documents, and I believe he did so here.